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International Unity in Sorrow. 

There are some clouds so dark that it is difficult to 
find back of them any silver lining. This is true 
of the wreck of the Titanic by collision with an ice- 
berg Sunday night, April 14, when more than 1,600 
lives were swallowed up by the sea in almost the 
twinkling of an eye. When the news of this great- 
est of oceanic catastrophes was carried to the world 
next day, a wave of passionate grief, mingled with 
indignation against those whose fault supposedly the 
wreck and loss of life had occurred, spread speedily 
throughout the whole civilized world. 

It is not necessary to repeat the details of the 
dreadful tragedy. These are already known to 
everybody. The sickening particulars have come 
out day after day through the reports of the sur- 
vivors given before the Senate investigating com- 
mittee and in special interviews. Many have at- 
tempted, with what seems to us unseemly haste, to 



fix the responsibility for the wreck. We do not feel 
authorized to do this. The responsibility will doubt- 
less be determined as a result of the investigations 
now going on here and in London, so far as this can 
be done with many of the principal actors gone be- 
neath the waves. 

This catastrophe has been peculiarly an interna- 
tional one, and in this direction its chief lessons are 
to be sought and, if anywhere, the silver lining is 
to be found. 

The great ship carried in its capacious interior 
people of many races and many lands, who went 
down together into the jaws of death. The vessel 
itself was, or was to have been, one of the powerful 
links binding two great nations — two continents, in- 
deed — together. This wreck reveals in an emphatic 
way the carelessness which too much prevails in the 
international sphere, not only in the handling of 
the transoceanic steamship lines, but in many other 
directions. This disaster is likely to lead — at any 
rate it ought to lead — to an international conven- 
tion, making impossible hereafter the neglect by the 
steamship companies to provide all possible means 
of safety for the men and women who intrust them- 
selves to their care. We can never have the maxi- 
mum of security in ocean travel until carrying com- 
panies learn that human lives are infinitely more 
important than dividends and profits. Here is a 
great field for international cooperation which has 
been altogether too much neglected. The nations 
have hardly yet begun to live the life of mutuality 
for human good that they ought to live. They stand 
apart in a distrustful and critical attitude, often 
making calamities themselves the occasion for vent- 
ing their dislike and ill-will. This spirit lies back 
of the international anarchy still prevailing and im- 
posing such enormous burdens on the peoples of the 
world. Until this evil spirit is cast out decent inter- 
nationalism cannot prevail. 

Rut the thing which has most deeply impressed 
us in connection with this disaster is the manner in 
which it has revealed the fundamental oneness of 
humanity. People of all lands, without respect of 
race or nationality, were plunged into bitter grief 
together and suffered a common pain when the sad 
intelligence reached them. They only remembered 
then that they were brethren, members of a common 
family, sharers in a common lot; that those who 
went down were their own kith and kin. Their 
differences were forgotten; their sorrow had melted 
them into one. The unity of humanity would al- 
ways be realized if people only went deep enough 
and did not judge from superficial points of view. 
In war, when men are angry and slaying one an- 
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other, their essential unity is entirely lost sight of. 
This is the fundamental condemnation of war. 
When a battleship is sunk by an enemy's shells, 
there is grief and pain on the side of those who have 
lost, but wild rejoicing on the part of those who 
have destroyed the enemy's vessel, as though a really 
great deed had been accomplished. When humanity 
really comes to itself, no such deed as that of sink- 
ing an enemy's vessel can ever be done again. There 
will then be no enemies. 



The Annual Japanese War Scare. 

It was to be expected that the annual scare about an 
impending war with Japan would appear in Congress 
and elsewhere this year at about the time the Naval 
bill was brought forward. It has so appeared annually 
for some years, and generally in a very malignant form. 
There was some hope that we might this season escape 
it, as Congressman Hobson had been for some months 
practically silent on the subject, and had abstained 
from his regular feverish and lugubrious prophecies of 
impending perils from the Japanese quarter of the sky. 

But he has disappointed us, and pronounced himself 
again. He believes, as reported in the San Francisco 
Examiner of April 6, that Japan is seeking to irritate 
the United States and provoke war by securing a naval 
base on Magdalena Bay. He is sure, and has been sure 
always, he says, that Japan means to fight us before the 
completion of the Panama Canal. This is even worse 
than last year, when he said that the war would come 
within twenty years. Japan had at first selected the 
race question as a casus belli, but has now abandoned 
that, for fear of uniting all the white peoples against 
her, and has definitely decided to make it the Monroe 
Doctrine instead. That is why she has moved in a 
secret way for a naval station at Magdalena Bay, by 
which she expects, when ready, to provoke the United 
States to take the aggressive in support of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

The denial of the Magdalena Bay story by the Japa- 
nese Foreign Office and by the Mexican authorities as 
utterly baseless goes, of course, for nothing to a man of 
Mr. Hobson's imagination. This denial is to him only 
another evidence of Japanese trickery and deep-seated 
cunning. But the Government here at Washington and 
the people generally believe implicitly in the statement 
of the Mikado's government, that Japan does not dream 
of procuring a foothold on the American continent, for 
a naval base, or a colony, or anything else, and that the 
thought of her making war on our country is supremely 
absurd. Her word is believed by our Government and 
people alike, because she has always shown herself 
straightforward and trustworthy in her relations 
with us. 

No one is much surprised that Mr. Hobson has again 



uttered his baseless prognostication — baseless to the 
point of being absolutely wicked. A bad habit is never 
easily dropped. Prophesying war with Japan has come 
to be second nature to him. It affords him relief, and 
does very little harm any longer, even on the Pacific 
coast, where opinion is steadily strengthening itself in 
the belief in Japan's abiding friendship and good inten- 
tions toward our country. But that a man of Senator 
Lodge's standing, ability, and historic sense should have 
accepted the Magdalena Bay story without any adequate 
investigation, and deliberately dragged it in to support 
his opposition to the arbitration treaties with Great 
Britain and France in their original form, is nearly past 
belief. Does Senator Lodge or any other well-informed 
man really believe that Japan, from her far distant 
seat, with her comparatively small navy and small re- 
sources, has been quietly and craftily planning to dis- 
pute with the United States the Monroe Doctrine at 
the cost of a terrible war with us, and that she is ex- 
pecting for this purpose to secure a naval base on Mag- 
dalena Bay without our Government discovering her? 

As was to be expected, the Japanese Foreign Office at 
once denied the whole story and knocked from under it 
all the flimsy support which it was thought to have by 
an explicit statement that the Mikado's government had 
nothing to do with any fishing properties held, or likely 
to be acquired, by lease or otherwise, on the Mexican 
coast by Japanese companies. This denial was sup- 
ported by a declaration of the Mexican authorities that 
no concessions had been made to the Japanese or any 
other foreign government, and that no concessions could 
be made under the Mexican law to foreign governments. 

Senator Lodge's resolution, adopted by the Senate, 
asking the President to send to the Senate any informa- 
tion in the possession of the Department of State touch- 
ing the alleged effort of Japan to secure a naval station 
at Magdalena Bay is likely to have one excellent result. 
It is certain to show, as the statement already sent out 
from Tokyo and Mexico City indicates, that there is no 
foundation whatever for the story in the form in which 
it has been circulated. It will be of immense value to 
have the whole matter cleared up once for all, that it 
may not be used, as it has just been used, to stir up ill- 
will and suspicion between two nations which have 
every reason to continue unbroken the close friendship 
which has existed between them ever since Japan came 
into prominence as a modern State. 



All the leading chambers of commerce of the coun- 
try have been invited by Mr. Stanley to send one 
delegate each to the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, 
which meets at Mohonk Lake, N. Y., on the 15th of this 
month. Last year some forty-five of the business men's 
organizations of the nation were represented at the con- 
ference. 



